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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 



AMERICAN CITIES. 

New York. — Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations. 
In July, 1895, Mayor Strong appointed an advisory committee to 
report upon the subject of public baths and public comfort stations. 
The committee had been originally created by the Committee of 
Seventy; the Mayor's committee continued the existence of this body. 
The report furnishes a complete and exhaustive examination of the 
•whole question of baths, public laundries, and public comfort 
stations. * The experience of English and continental cities with 
institutions of this character has been most instructive. The splendid 
bath and wash-houses of some of the London Districts, of Manchester, 
Birmingham, etc., furnish convincing proof of the possibilities of muni- 
cipal activity in this direction. With us, in the United States, but little 
has, as yet, been done. Curiously, enough, the smaller cities have taken 
the lead in the movement. The larger cities have depended mainly 
upon private philanthropy which has not shown itself eager to enter 
the field. Philadelphia has but one swimming bath and makes no 
provision for bathing facilities during the winter months. The New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the baths 
erected from the Baron de Hirsch fund, and the Riverside baths con- 
stitute the only provision for winter bathing in New York City. 
Chicago makes an equally poor showing. On the other hand, the 
activity of some of the smaller towns is extremely gratifying. 
Massachusetts provides by statute for the erection by towns or cities 
of public baths. Brookline has just completed, at a cost of $40,000, 
one of the finest baths in the country. It is supplied with eighteen 
private baths, a swimming tank 80 x 26 feet, and space for a gym- 
nasium. The annual cost and maintenance will be about $5000. It 
is expected, however, that the institution will be self-supporting. In 
the concluding chapter, the committee recommends the speedy 
erection of a series of six public baths, to be distributed through 
different portions of the city. Full details as to the plan of these 
baths are given in the report. In addition, a series of public comfort 
stations are to be distributed on the district plan. 

* Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations. New York, January, 
1897. William H. Tolman, Moreau Morris and William Gaston Hamilton, Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 
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Bibliography of Municipal Administration. The Committee cm 
Municipal Administration of the Reform Club has begun the publica- 
tion of a quarterly to be devoted to the study of municipal problems.* 
The publication is one of the indications of renewed activity of this 
committee. In fact, the consolidation of the metropolitan area into 
the Greater New York, has been the means of stirring up the various 
civic organizations in the city. The plan of the committee of the 
Reform Club is to make definite contributions to the literature relating 
to municipal problems; while, at the same time, entering into the 
active prosecution of definite reforms. The bibliography is by far the 
most complete that has been published, containing all references of 
importance, not merely to municipal administration but also to general 
municipal problems. The foreign material is incomplete, but this is 
explained by the fact that the author wishes to present fully the 
material relating to American municipalities. References to foreign 
cities must be regarded as incidental to this main end. The bibliog- 
raphy will be hailed with delight by all interested in municipal 
reform movements. 

Proposed Charter for the Greater New York.\ Under the law 
creating the commission to prepare a charter, the commission was 
required to make its final report to the legislature on or before the first 
of February. After the public hearings before the commission came 
to an end, on the sixteenth of January, a committee- of three members 
of the commission began the work of revising the draft, and putting 
it in a form to be reported to the legislature. It was not found possi- 
ble to complete this work within the time fixed, and the legislature 
extended the term of the commission to the twentieth of February. 
The charter as presented to the legislature upon that day, while it had 
been improved in many of its details, was open to the criticisms that 
had been made of the draft as it appeared before this final revision. 

Both the hearings before committees of the legislature and the dis- 
cussion of the charter upon the floor of the assembly and of the senate, 
were entirely inadequate, and, indeed, were little better than per- 
functory. The bill was "jammed" through the Assembly, and this 
process was repeated in the Senate, notwithstanding the vehement 
protests of one or two Republican senators, who openly declared that 
they voted for the charter only because of overwhelming party pres- 
sure, and in the face of their conviction that the enactment of the 

* Municipal Affairs. Vol. i, No. 1. A Bibliography of Municipal Administration 
and City Conditions. By Robert C. Brooks. Published by the Committee on Muni- 
cipal Administration of the Reform Club, 52 William Street, New York City. Price, 
50 cents. 

t Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq. 
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charter would be a serious injury to their party. The bill was then 
immediately sent to the mayors of the cities affected, under the pro- 
vision of the state constitution which requires that all city bills which 
are not general shall be submitted to the local authorities of the cities 
affected. If any one of the three mayors tc whom the bill has been 
sent should not approve it, the legislature must again pass it by a 
majority vote before it can go to the governor. 

Mayor Strong has held hearings upon three successive days, the 
first, second, and third of April, for the opponents of the charter. At 
these hearings the charter was mercilessly assailed by representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Bar Association, the City Club, the 
City Improvement Society, and other organizations of citizens. The 
arguments were directed to the imperfections of the particular instru- 
ment, rather than to the merits of consolidation as a policy, and it 
was made clear that only a vast amount of additional labor could pro- 
duce an instrument under which consolidation could be attempted 
with safety. The plea was for time in which this work might be done. 
The sympathy of the audience with the arguments advanced was 
noticeable and so far as the popular sentiment was reflected by the 
citizens who attended, that sentiment is decidedly against the charter. 
The supporters of the charter are also to have an opportunity to 
present their arguments before the mayor. 

On the 9th of April Mayor Strong returned the Greater New York 
Charter with a message expressing his disapproval of the same. His 
main objections related to the bipartisan police board and the bica- 
meral legislature. Under these conditions, it was necessary that the 
charter should be returned to the Assembly and repassed by that 
body. Immediately after the announcement of the veto message of 
the mayor, protests from a great number of reform organizations 
were sent to the legislature. The City Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Bar Association, the Real Estate Exchange and others united in a 
combined protest against the re-passage of the charter. All of these, 
however, were ignored by the legislature. On the I2th of April, the 
charter passed the House by a vote of 106 to 32, and on the following 
day it was railroaded through the Senate. The various civic organi- 
zations are now endeavoring to bring pressure to bear upon the gov- 
ernor to obtain if possible his veto of the charter. 

The Citizens' Union. The independent movement in municipal 
politics, the preparations for which were begun some time ago, was 
brought before the public on the twenty-fourth of February, by the 
announcement of the names of about one hundred and eighty citizens, 
fairly representing all the important elements of the community, as a 
central body of the new Citizens' Union, under the title of the 
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" committee of organization." The number of this committee was in- 
creased to about two hundred and fifty, and a meeting of the committee 
was held in Cooper Union on the twenty-second of March. Mr. 
Robert Fulton Cutting was elected chairman of the committee of 
organization and was empowered to appoint an executive committee. 
The addresses by Mr. Cutting, Mr. Jas. C. Carter, and others, ex- 
pressed the belief that citizens must combine to fight all political 
machines in local affairs, and that the old process of reform with the 
aid of the enemies of reform would not again be attempted in New 
York. The eloquent expressions of the conviction that the Union must 
stand to its determination to nominate an independent ticket, without 
dicker, deal, or compromise, were received with enthusiasm. The 
executive committee has now been appointed, and has begun the 
work of preparing for an early and active campaign. Headquarters 
will be opened soon, and an enrollment of voters will be begun. If 
consolidation of the cities should not take place this year, the Union 
will confine its attention to this city. In the event of consolidation, 
the co-operation of citizens in other parts of the Greater New York 
will be sought. 

Removal of Police Commissioner. — After holding the charges against 
Police Commissioner Andrew D. Parker for several months, Mayor 
Strong decided against the commissioner upon the seventeenth of 
March. The removal does not take effect unless approved by the 
governor, and the matter now awaits his action. Upon the ninth and 
twelfth of March committees from the Good Government Clubs and 
the City Club preferred formal charges before the mayor against both 
Commissioner Parker and Police Commissioner Frederick D. Grant, 
because of their arbitrary refusal to allow formal inquiry to be made 
into the conduct of the chief of police upon charges of insubordination 
and conduct highly detrimental to the department. No action has 
been taken upon these charges, although it is almost certain that they 
afford much greater reason for removal than the old charges upon 
which the mayor has acted in the case of Commissioner Parker. 

Buffalo.*— A bill to provide Buffalo with a Board of Education has 
been introduced into the legislature but is not thought likely to pass 
this year. The proposed board is to have the entire control of the 
business part of the school department, and is to elect the superin- 
tendent of education for an indefinite time. This officer is now 
chosen directly by the people for four years, and has much more to 
do than any one man can do properly for so large a city. The pro- 
posed law would relieve him of all business functions. The appointing 
and discharging of teachers will be left entirely in his hands, subject 

* Communication of A. L. Richardson, Esq. 
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to the provisions requiring previous examination of candidates by the 
Board of School Examiners. 

Chicago. — Civil Service. The Second Annual Report of the City 
Civil Service Commission has just been published. It covers the 
period ending December 31, 1896. The influence of the commission 
during the two years of its existence is being felt in the various depart- 
ments of the city government. " During the year 1896, 24,500 persons 
took out applications for entrance into the city service; 7148 returned 
the applications properly filled out and were entered upon the books 
of the commission. Of this number 4411 have been examined; 2429 
have passed with the required average and have been placed upon 
eligible lists, awaiting appointment to the service as vacancies 
may occur. During the year, 1396 persons have been certified for 
appointment and have entered the service on probation. The total 
expenditures of the commission during the year were $30,930.69." 

This record of activity is sufficient to show the character of the work 
that is being done. It is a striking comment upon the attitude of the 
city councils toward civil service reform to find that the commission 
was compelled to appeal to various civic organizations in order to 
obtain sufficient funds to carry on the work. In commenting on the 
effect of the adoption of the civil service rules, the commission points 
to the fact that it has been instrumental in relieving the mayor and 
heads of departments from the pressure of applicants for office; "thus 
leaving them free to attend to their more important public duties;" 
secondly, it has relieved city employes from the necessity of con- 
tributing to political campaign funds. The commission also empha- 
sizes the fact that under the new system the cost of carrying on the 
various departments will be greatly reduced. Some interesting data 
are given relating to the cost of tax collections during the period 
1890-95. For instance, in 1891, in the bureau of water-rate collections, 
the percentage of salaries of collectors to total collections was 24 per 
cent; in 1892, 22.8 per cent; 1893, 24 per cent; 1894, 15.9 per cent; 
1895, 22.8 per cent. The unusually high rate during 1891, 1893 and 
1895 was due to the fact that municipal elections were impending. 
Unfortunately, no statistics of the relation of salaries to collections 
are given for the period during which the civil service law has been in 
operation. It is to be expected, however, that the new system will 
greatly reduce this cost of collection. 

Massachusetts. — Metropolitan Park Commission. The report of 
tha Metropolitan Park Commission for 1896 gives a complete account 
of what promises to be the greatest park system in the world. In 1893 
the question of developing a metropolitan park system in Boston and 
vicinity took definite form in the appointment of a preliminary 
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commission. The report of this commission, showing the possibility of 
developing a continuous park system encircling Boston, led to the 
passage of the Metropolitan Park Act of 1893, which provided for a 
permanent park commission. The state legislature immediately 
appropriated $1,000,000. The appropriation was made from the state 
treasury, to be repaid by yearly assessments on the local districts 
embraced within the metropolitan park area, ' ' according to a rate to be 
determined each five years by a separate commission to be appointed 
by the Supreme Court." In 1894 an additional $ 500,000 was appro- 
priated. The appropriations of similar or larger amounts since that 
time have brought the total appropriation (December 1, 1896), to 
$4,300,000. 

The plan of the commission, as is shown in a map appended to the 
report, is to establish a continuous series of parks in and encircling the 
city of Boston. At the present time the commission has under its 
charge 6784.86 acres of park land, and is directing its attention 
to the improvement of the seashore district adjacent to Boston. To 
bring this into a condition best suited to the needs of the population 
of the metropolitan district it will be necessary to undertake the work 
of drainage on a large scale. The work of the commission, however, 
has inspired such confidence throughout the state, and especially in 
the district immediately affected, that it is more than probable this- 
work will be undertaken in the near future. 

Boston. — Subway. The Second Annual Report of the Boston Transit 
Commission describes another of the great public works which the 
city of Boston is carrying toward completion. For some years past the 
construction of a subway to relieve the congestion of traffic in the cen- 
tral portions of the city has been agitated. In June, 1891, a commission 
of inquiry was appointed by the mayor, which submitted a report in 
1892. In 1893 a special legislative committee was appointed. As a 
result of the reports submitted, an act was passed providing for the 
construction of the subway. This act was submitted to the citizens of 
Boston at the state election and was rejected. In 1893 another act was 
passed, providing a route and creating a board of subway commis- 
sioners. This act was submitted to the city council and accepted. 
Subsequent amendments gave to the commission greater freedom in 
selecting the termini of the subway. The limit of expenditure for the 
entire work was fixed at $7,000,000. An amendment of 1894 requires 
the commission to construct a bridge over the Charles river. Up to 
the present time the commission has expended #1,703,772.33 of the 
total appropriation. 

The commission has recently entered into a contract with the West 
End Railway Company, the terms of which will assure to the muni- 
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cipality the control of the subway, and, at the same time, a fair return 
on the cost of construction. According to the terms of the contract, 
the subway is leased to the company for a term of twenty years. As 
compensation for its use, the West End Railway Company agrees to 
pay annually to the city of Boston a sum equal to "four and seven- 
eighths per cent of {7,000,000, or four and seven-eighths per cent of 
the net cost of the subway, if such net cost be less than $7,000,000." 
It is further provided that the company pay a toll of five cents for 
each passage made through the subway by a car not exceeding twenty- 
five feet in length. This toll, however, is only to be paid in case the 
sum total of such tolls exceeds the four and seven-eighths per cent 
compensation above provided for, and only the excess amount is to be 
paid. Practically the provision means that the minimum payment 
will cover a fair percentage (four and seven-eighths per cent) on cost 
of construction, any additional payment to be determined by the ex- 
cess of tolls over such percentage. The contract furthermore provides 
that neither steam nor animals shall be used within the subway as a 
motive power, except temporarily in case of an emergency. At the 
expiration of the twenty years' lease, the city is to acquire the tracks 
and wires at a price to be determined by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. During the term of the lease all repairs to the subway 
are to be at the sole cost and expense of the company, except such as 
" are made necessary by the act of God, public enemies, mobs, riots, 
the falling and settling of buildings, bursting of pipes outside of sub- 
way, explosions of gas, or works of excavation carried on or permit- 
ted by the city." The company is given the power to grant the use 
of the subway to individuals or corporations for wires, conduit or 
pneumatic tubes. 

Municipal Gymnasium* — A somewhat novel function has recently 
been assumed by the municipality. A public-spirited lady lately gave 
to the city a large and well-equipped gymnasium in East Boston. The 
gift was promptly accepted by the city council, but as there was some 
doubt as to the city's legal right to run an institution of the kind, a 
special act authorizing the same was procured from the General Court. 
The city has outdoor gymnasia in connection with the public parks, 
but a gymnasium, pure and simple, seems to be another matter. The 
institution has been given into the charge of the Park Commission,, 
and an excellent set of rules has been adopted for its use. It is free 
to the public, but regular classes have the precedence, and certain 
hours are reserved for women and girls. There are reading rooms and 
bathing facilities. In short, it is a sort of incipient " People's Palace," 
and may lead eventually to the incorporation, of that sort of an 

* Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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institution into the city's already extensive list of municipal functions. 
Indeed, should a well-equipped "People's Palace" be given to the 
city it would undoubtedly be accepted as readily as was the gymnasium. 

Cincinnati.* — The litigation involving the validity of the Water 
Works bill has resulted in favor of the measure, and the commission 
is now engaged on the work. By the terms of the bill the city is 
authorized to issue bonds in the sum of $6,500,000. Experts are of 
the opinion that the work will not be completed within ten years 
and that the cost will be at least twice the sum named in the act. 
The most objectionable feature in the act, however, has been re- 
moved, for the supreme court held section eight of the bill to be 
unconstitutional. This section provided that the commissioners in 
their discretion might contract in the name of the city with any 
person, company or corporation for the construction of the work as 
an entirety, and lease the same from the construction company for a 
period of not longer than forty years renewable forever, or instead 
of leasing the same the city might purchase the works from said 
construction company. 

The supreme court held that as the city is prohibited from raising 
money or loaning its credit to or in aid of any company, corporation 
or association, it is likewise prohibited from becoming a part owner 
with any person or company in any public work. At the present 
writing the plan for the new water works has not been decided upon . 

In November, 1895, an account was given in these Notes f of an at- 
tempt on the part of the Sinking Fund Trustees to refund certain indebt- 
edness of the city at a lower interest rate by issuing gold bonds. The 
supreme court held then that in the absence of statutory enactment 
no gold bonds could be issued. Last year the legislature passed a law 
authorizing the Sinking Fund Trustees to issue Consolidated Sinking 
Fund Bonds to run not longer than fifty years at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 4 per cent per annum, principal and interest payable in 
such lawful money as the trustees should determine. In pursuance 
of this authority the trustees decided to refund $3,654,000 4 per cent 
bonds by issuing forty year 3.65-100 per cent gold bonds. These bonds 
were sold on March 29, 1897, at a premium of 2.167 per cent. The 
total bids amounted to twenty-two millions. It is the intention of the 
trustees from time to time to refund other outstanding bonds on the 
same basis. Thus the finances of the city will be put on a better basis 
and there will be a large annual saving of interest — about $12,000. 

The educational system of the city is governed by three separate 
boards: The Board of Education which has charge of the common 

* Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 
t Annals, Vol. vi, p. 556. November, 1895. 
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school proper, the Union Board of High Schools and the University 
Board. During the past year there has been much complaint about 
the lack of co-ordination between different parts of the school system. 
Recently each board has appointed a committee of five to devise ways 
and means of bringing the different schools into close relations. This 
committee of fifteen is now in session and in all probability, a new 
course of study will be proposed for the intermediate and high schools. 
The main object of the new course will be to prepare the pupil directly 
for the university and other colleges. 

Ohio. — Corrupt Practices Act. The legislature of Ohio has recently 
passed a Corrupt Practices act, which is so complete in every respect 
as to deserve special mention. The act limits the permissible expenses 
of candidates for nomination and election. The total expenditure is 
adjusted according to the number of electors, the latter to be ascer- 
tained by taking the total number of votes cast for all the candidates 
for the office at the last preceding election. The prescribed limits are 
as follows: For 5000 voters or less, $100, — for each 100 voters over 
5000 and under 25,000, $1.50, — for each 100 voters over 25,000 and 
under 50,000, Ji.oo; and nothing additional for voters over 50,000. 
Any payment in excess of the limits prescribed invalidates the 
election. The law requires minute statements of expenditures by the 
candidates and treasurers of political clubs and organizations. These 
statements must be supported by affidavit. The attorney-general is 
required to act on the basis of such reports. The act if enforced will 
do much toward preventing the illegitimate use of campaign funds. 

Iowa. — The tendency of state legislation to set the standards of 
municipal policy in dealing with local affairs is well illustrated in a 
recent act passed by the Iowa Legislature. In 1873, an act was passed 
which gave to cities special authority to erect water works. In 1888, 
this power was extended to gas and electric light works. Having once 
granted this power, it has been felt necessary to protect the munici- 
pality against the decisions of the municipal council, by an act pro- 
hibiting the sale of such public works without the consent of the 
qualified voters. The law requires the submission of the question of 
sale to the people " at a special election held to vote on that question 
alone," the result of such decision to be binding upon the council. 
We have here but another expression of that general distrust of city 
councils which is leading to a great mass of legislation, removing 
discretionary power from that body. 

flinnesota. — A recent amendment to the constitution of Minnesota, 
emphasizes the principle of home rule for cities. It provides that any 
city or village in the state may frame a charter for its own govern- 
ment, consistent with and subject to the laws of the state. The legis- 
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lature is to provide for the creation of a board of fifteen freeholders, to 
be appointed by the district judges of the judicial district in which 
the city or village is situated. Six months after its appointment, 
this board is to return to the mayor of such city or village a draft 
of the charter, signed by the members of the board or a majority 
thereof. The charter must then be submitted to the people at a 
special election. 

In order, however, to maintain adequate control by the legislature 
over local administration, the clause furthermore provides that the 
legislature shall prescribe by law the general limits within which such 
a charter shall be framed. The important question here to be decided 
will be as to the interpretation of the term "general limits." Every- 
thing will depend upon the attitude of the supreme court of the state. 
It can practically nullify the entire constitutional provision by giving 
a broad interpretation to this term. A new feature of this amendment 
is the provision that the Board of Freeholders is to constitute a per- 
manent body, and shall have the power of submitting amendments to 
the electors of the city. Their discretion is restricted by the provision 
of the constitution, that " it shall be a feature of all such charters 
that there shall be provided, among other things, for a mayor or chief 
magistrate, and a legislative body of either one or two houses; if of 
two houses, at least one of them shall be elected by general vote of the 
citizens." Up to the present time the constitutional provision has not 
been adopted by any city or village of the state. 



FOREIGN CITIES. 

London.— The London County Council is actively pushing the 
movement for the purchase of the franchises of the water companies. 
It seems, however, that Parliament will not give the necessary author- 
ity. The Conservative Ministry is opposed to this extension of the 
functions of the Council, as well as to the additional expenditure 
which such purchase would necessitate. It is probable that Parliament 
will appoint another commission to make further inquiry into the sub- 
ject, which will mean the postponement of the question for at least 
one session. 

The purchase of the franchises of the tramway companies is also 
becoming a much-debated question in the Council. The " Progressive " 
element is prepared to go to almost any length in the extension of 
municipal functions, and would hail with delight the purchase of such 
franchises, together with direct municipal management of the street 
railway system. 



